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The  UN:  Ws  Still  a  Good  Idea 

**FCNL  will  [promote]  non-military,  nonviolent  means  of  preventing  and  resolving  civil  and  international  conflicts, 
including  full financial  and  moral  support for  the  United  Nations  as  an  independent  agency  for  preventive  diplo¬ 
macy,  peace-building,  and  sustainable  development.  ” 

—  from  Statement  of  FCNL  Legislative  Priorities  for  the  103rd  Congress. 


The  phrase  is  a  deceptively  simple  discipline:  an¬ 
swer  to  that  of  God  in  everyone.  For  many  Quakers, 
it  demands  the  practice  of  active  nonviolence— what 
Gandhi  called  reliance  on  the  force  of  truth.  We 
cannot  imagine  a  way  to  “answer  to  that  of  God”  in 
another  person  by  shooting,  shelling,  bombing, 
napaiming,  or  otherwise  harming.  In  consequence. 
Friends  have  labored  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  to  replace  the  war  system  with  a  system  for 
peace. 

Friends  see  the  United  Nations  as  one  important 
element  in  constructing  a  system  for  peace.  We  have 
emphasized  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  Charter,  “Pacific 
Settlement  of  Disputes,”  and  have  discouraged  or 
rejected  application  of  Chapter  VII,  “Action  with 
Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  Peace, 
and  Acts  of  Aggression.” 

Meeting  in  Chicago  in  May  1957,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  FCNL  executive  committee  minuted 
our  perspectives  on  the  UN.  The  committee  said: 

Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
believe  that  negotiation  in  a  spirit  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  mutual  understanding,  and  respect  is  the 
ultimate  goal  in  the  settling  of  disputes,  whether 
personal,  national,  or  international . . .  We  reject 
the  concept  of  a  United  Nations  Army.  No 
United  Nations  Force  should  be  given  great 
military  power  or  engageinwar  as  in  Korea. . . . 


The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  prevent 
wars,  not  fight  them. ...” 

Can  this  policy  stand  the  demanding  tests  of  the  post 
Cold  War  period?  We  think  the  answer  is  yes.  For 
years  the  American  people  were  told  that,  if  they  just 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  military 
security,  then  peace,  freedom,  human  rights,  and 
democracy  would  be  assured  worldwide.  The  money 
was  spent.  But  the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  gigantic  military  could  not  prevent  or  stop  the 
terrible  slaughter  and  bitter  conflicts  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Cambodia,  Angola,  and 
many  other  places.  In  some  cases,  practical  and 
political  considerations  ruled  out  any  use  of  military 
force.  In  others,  force  was  used,  but  it  failed.  The 
war  system  did  not  work,  although  it  had  the  very 
best  and  the  most  that  money  could  buy. 

Oddly  enough,  these  failures  are  not  laid  to  the 
mistaken  belief  that  well-funded  militaries  would 
prevent  or  remedy  such  tragedies.  Nor  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  recognized  as  the  failure  to  construct  a  peace 
system  to  prevent  genocide  and  to  protect  human 
rights.  Rather,  the  blame  is  unfairly  placed  on  the 
under-  or  un-funded  UN  peacekeepers. 

It  is  time  for  national  and  world  leaders  to  take 
a  different  course— promoting  non-military,  nonvio¬ 
lent  means  of  preventing  and  resolving  conflicts.  It 
is  time  to  fully  fund  the  United  Nations. 
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Whafs  Going  On  Out  There? 

A  Sampling  of  Grassroots  Activity 


❖  Members  of  Central  Alaska  Friends  Conference 
sent  their  congressional  delegation  a  statement  of 
principles  that  they  recommend  as  the  basis  of  health 
care  reform.  Among  numerous  goals  they  listed  were 
universality,  socially  just  delivery  of  services,  portabil¬ 
ity,  and  inclusion  of  traditional  and  alternative  prac¬ 
tices.  They  urged  “democratic  accountability  through 
citizen  participation  at  all  levels. . . .  Assessment  and 
redirection  of  the  emerging  health  care  system  should 
remain  a  democratic  and  public  process.  ” 

❖  Friends  in  Yellow  Springs,  OH,  have  stepped 
up  letter-writing  to  their  members  of  Congress.  Re¬ 
cent  letters  have  discussed  eliminating  funds  for  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  need  to  cut  the  FY95 
military  budget  by  at  least  $40  billion,  and  support  for  a 
Code  of  Conduct  on  U.S.  arms  sales.  In  addition, 
several  Friends  are  making  good  use  of  a  long  distance 
telephone  service  that  grants  subscribers  a  couple  of 
free  calls  to  elected  officials  each  month. 

❖  FCNL  Newsletter  readers  from  Wisconsin  and 
Washington  state  were  among  those  who  studied 
the  December  issue  {1993  Congressional  Voting 
Record)  and  found  that  their  senator’s  or 
representative’s  voting  record  was  in  substantial 
agreement  with  FCNL’s  positions.  These  readers  then 
took  the  trouble  to  write  letters  of  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  those  members  of  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  effective  actions  that  a  citizen  can 
take. 


A  New  Video  from  FCNL 

Conduct  Unbecoming  America:  U.S.  Arms  Exports 

FCNL’s  Executive  Secretary  Joe  Volk  joins 
three  staff  members  of  organizations  that  work 
in  coalition  with  FCNL,  in  a  discussion  about 
the  Hatfield-McKinney  legislation  to  restrict 
the  arms  trade. 

30  minutes.  Price  $22. 50;  includes  postage 
<Sc  organizer ’s  packet.  Order  from  FCNL. 


❖  In  a  similar  “positive  reinforcement”  mode, 

Pima  Friends  Meeting  in  Tucson,  AZ,  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh,  commending 
him  for  stating  publicly  that  the  death  penalty  has  only 
a  “very  minimal”  deterrent  effect.  The  letter  contin¬ 
ued,  “It  seems  to  us  very  important  that  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  death  penalty  to  prevent  crime  should 
be  made  known,  which  you  have  helped  to  do.  We 
hope  you  will  also  consider  and  express  an  even  more 
important  reason  for  rejecting  the  death  penalty:  its 
immorality. ...” 

❖  Friends  in  San  Jose,  CA,  along  with  many  others 
from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Army  School  of  the  Americas  (SOA)  at  Fort 
Benning,  GA,  and  have  been  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  as  widely  as  possible.  At  this  school,  U.S. 
military  trainers  teach  officers  of  Latin  American 
armed  forces.  Numerous  graduates  have  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  gross  abuses  of  human  rights,  including  death 
squad  activities.  Last  year.  Rep.  Joe  Kennedy  MA  led 
a  move  in  Congress  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  SOA, 
and  we  expect  renewed  efforts  this  year  to  close  it 
down.  Polly  and  Amos  Brokaw  of  San  Jose  are 
publicizing  this  effort  among  Friends  around  the 
country,  including  information  on  a  public  fast  and  vigil 
to  take  place  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  steps  in  April  and 
May  (an  effort  promoted  by  several  organizations, 
coordinated  by  Witness  for  Peace). 

❖  FCNL  activists  are  enthusiastically  promoting 
support  for  legislation  to  create  a  Code  of  Conduct  on 
Arms  Transfers.  Besides  collecting  signatures  on 
petitions.  Friends  in  Poplar  Ridge,  NY,  wrote  a 
letter  in  favor  of  this  measure.  The  letter,  signed  by 
their  clerk,  was  published  in  the  local  Auburn  Citizen, 
and  clippings  were  sent  to  their  members  of  Congress. 
And  Friends  in  Bismarck,  ND,  had  visited  and 
written  to  Senator  Byron  L.  Dorgan  about  the  Code  of 
Conduct  bill  (S.  1677).  So  they  were  deeply  gratified 
when  the  senator  responded  to  their  Meeting  Contact, 
Therman  Kaldahl,  “I  would  be  happy  to  support  this 
bill,  so  I  have  asked  Senator  Hatfield  to  add  my  name 
to  the  list  of  co-sponsors.  ” 
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Next  Budget  Steps 

The  budget  resolution  galloped  through  both  houses 
of  Congress  this  year, with  only  minor  changes  in  the 
President’s  original  proposal.  The  House  version 
tracked  the  President’s  proposal  very  closely.  The 
Senate  version  ordered  additional,  unspecified  cuts  in 
discretionary  spending— $26.1  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  Of  this  total,  $1.6  billion  is  to  be  cut  from 
FY95  spending. 

Military  spending.  Both  houses  approved  a  mili¬ 
tary  budget  very  close  to  President  Clinton’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  $283  billion  in  outlays  and  $276  billion  in 
budget  authority  (including  $12.6  billion  for  military 
retirement.)  Attempts  on  the  Senate  floor  to  reduce 
military  spending,  or  to  transfer  specific  military 
funds  to  domestic  programs,  were  supported  by 
substantial  minorities  but  failed  to  pass.  One  such 
attempt,  a  proposal  by  Senator  Dodd  CT  to  shift 
$30.5  billion  from  the  military  and  intelligence 
budgets  to  special  education  programs,  failed  on  a 
vote  of  33  -  65. 

In  the  House,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  intro¬ 
duced  an  alternative  budget  which  would  have  re¬ 
duced  military  spending  by  $175.1  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.  Only  81  members  supported  the 
proposal.  Rep.  Frank  MA  proposed  to  cut  just  $2.4 
billion  (less  than  1%)  from  the  military  budget;  his 
proposal  received  105  votes. 

Domestic  spending.  Except  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  the  Lx)w  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  and  housing  programs  for  elderly  and 
disabled  people,  most  programs  for  low  income 
people  survived  the  budget  process  fairly  intact. 

Next  steps.  The  budget  resolution  is  not  binding  on 
appropriations  committees.  Each  of  the  thirteen 
subcommittees  of  the  appropriations  committees  in 
each  house  will  be  considering  trade-offs  among  the 
programs  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Defense 
appropriations  committees,  for  example,  can  be 
urged  to  decrease  funding  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  weapons,  and  to  increase  funds  for 
economic  conversion  and  environmental  cleanup. 

The  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  subcom¬ 
mittee  can  be  encouraged  to  end  Selective  Service 
funding  (saving  $23  million)  and  to  increase  funds 


No  Selective  Service? 

Last  year,  Congress  directed  the  Pentagon  to  evaluate 
the  continued  need  for  peacetime  draft  registration. 
The  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  mid-Febru¬ 
ary.  So,  does  the  Pentagon  think  that  peacetime  draft 
registration  should  be  continued? 

In  a  word,  no.  “Peacetime  draft  registration  could  be 
suspended  with  no  effect  on  military  mobilization 
requirements,  little  effect  on  the  time  it  would  take 
to  mobilize,  and  no  measurable  effect  on  military 
recruitment,”  the  report  concludes.  The  bottom  line: 
“Peacetime  draft  registration  could  be  suspended 
without  irreparable  damage  to  national  security.” 

So  is  draft  registration  ended?  No.  The  report  also 
noted  that  ending  draft  registration  would  have  a 
“major  effect  on  the  .  .  .  Selective  Service  System,” 
and  recommended  maintaining  draft  registration 
“while  we  review  possible  alternative  uses  for 
[SSS’s]  infrastructure  and  11,000  volunteers.”  The 
only  alternative  use  mentioned  in  the  report  was 
national  service. 

What  happens  now?  Funding  for  Selective  Service 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees,  Subcommittees  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies.  Also,  Senators  Hatfield  OR 
and  Bradley  NJ  and  Rep.  DeFazio  OR  have  reintro¬ 
duced  their  Selective  Service  Standby  Act,  S.  1696 
and  H.R.  3634,  respectively.  These  bills  need  co¬ 
sponsors  and  support. 

Action:  Write  to  your  representative  and  senators, 
encouraging  them  to  heed  the  Pentagon’s  findings  on 
Selective  Service.  Appropriators  should  feel  free  to 
allocate  no  funds  to  an  agency  that  serves  no  purpose. 

for  affordable  housing,  environmental  protection 
programs,  and  services  for  homeless  people. 

Action:  Consult  your  FCNL  Congressional  Direc¬ 
tory  (April  ‘93)  to  determine  whether  your  represen¬ 
tative  or  one  of  your  senators  is  on  an  appropriations 
subcommittee.  If  so,  write  to  that  person  to  encour¬ 
age  constructive  trade-offs  in  the  appropriations 
process. 
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UN  Funding:  Much  Needed  But  Not  Popular 


U.S.  funding  for  the  United  Nations  is  in  deep  trouble. 
The  House  and  Senate  appropriations  subcommittees 
on  Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary  and  on 
Foreign  Operations  will  decide,  this  spring,  whether  to 
fully  fund  the  UN.  Our  interviews  with  congressional 
staffers  reveal  a  number  of  reasons  why  U.S.  funding 
for  the  UN  is  in  trouble  with  Congress.  Here’s  a 
sampling. 

CONGRESS:  Public  images  of  U.S.  participation  in 
UN  peacekeeping  emphasize  the  humiliating  and 
deadly  failures  in  Somalia,  not  UN  successes.  *"No  one 
wants  to  pay  to  have  U.S.  soldiers  killed  and  dragged 
through  the  streets.  ” 

FCNL:  Congress  should  focus  on  recent  UN  suc¬ 
cesses— its  non-combatant  work  in  Cambodia,  El 
Salvador,  and  Namibia,  for  example. 

CONGRESS:  The  UN  system  is  mismanaged  and 
wastes  millions  of  dollars.  The  UN formula  for  assess¬ 
ing  shares  of  peacekeeping  costs  requires  the  U.S.  to 
pay  about  30  % ,  and  that  *s  too  high.  The  U.  S.  shouldn  V 
pour  money  down  the  drain. 

FCNL:  To  the  degree  that  these  criticisms  are  true  (not 
everyone  agrees),  the  constructive  U.S.  response 
would  be  to  expedite  processes  for  UN  reform  and 
renegotiating  the  peacekeeping  formula— not  unilateral 
U.S.  withdrawal  of  UN  funding. 

CONGRESS:  U.  S.  forces  must  remain  under  U.  S. 
command,  so  we  oppose  U.S.  participation  in  peace¬ 
keeping  operations. 

FCNL:  This  is  the  most  visible  argument  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  debate  on  the  UN  today,  and  it  is  the  most 
specious.  U.S.  funding  of  the  UN  does  not  require 
foreign  command  of  U.S.  forces.  Indeed,  U.S.  Rang¬ 
ers  in  Somalia  were  not  under  UN  command. 

CONGRESS:  This  is  an  election  year,  and  budgets  are 
tight.  Members  fear  they  will  lose  voter  support  at  the 
polls  if  they  vote  any  money  for  international  problem- 
solving,  while  domestic  programs  remain  underfunded. 

FCNL:  UN  funding  is  tiny  compared  to  the  U.S. 
military  budget:  less  than  one  percent.  The  UN  and 


UN  peacekeeping  are  directly  related  to  U.S.  security, 
political,  and  commercial  interests.  A  better  way  to 
economize  is  to  reduce  military  spending. 

CONGRESS:  Pres.  Clinton ’s  emissaries  to  the  Hill 
haven ’t  made  UN  funding  a  priority;  they  imply  that 
the  domestic  economy  is  the  sole  focus. 

FCNL:  The  President  must  let  Congress  know  that 
UN  funding  is  a  top  priority  and  urgently  needed. 

CONGRESS:  Voters  are  not  expressing  support  for 
the  UN  to  members  of  Congress. 

FCNL:  A  March  ’94  Wall  Street  JoumallTtQC  poll 
showed  more  popular  support  for  the  UN  than  for 
NATO  or  for  leaders  of  both  political  parties.  Voters 
must  communicate  this  support  for  the  UN  to  their 
representatives  and  senators. 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Pres.  Clinton’s  $2.5  billion  budget  request  for  the  UN 
in  FY95  breaks  down  into  several  categories  and  the 
distribution  is  complex.  To  keep  it  short  and  simple, 
here  are  the  two  main  categories: 

❖  UN  peacekeeping  assessments:  $1,578 
billion 

❖  Assessed  contributions  (dues)  for  the  UN 
and  affiliated  organizations  and  other  inter¬ 
national  organizations:  $915  million 

ACTION:  Please  write  your  members  of  Congress  to 
express  your  support  for  appropriations  that  fully  fund 
U.S.  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy  .  .  . 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds. 
Every  month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be 
transferred  electronically  from  your  bank 
account  to  ours. 

Call  (202-547-6(XX))  or  write  now  for  Autogift 
forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness 
possible. 
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Sudan — The  Silenced  War 

In  early  March,  bombs  fell  on  the  war-tom  city,  threat¬ 
ening  the  few  remaining  relief  workers  and  the  fam¬ 
ine-stricken  population.  A  near-by  relief  camp,  home 
to  thousands  of  people  displaced  by  the  war,  was  also 
hit.  Persecuted  for  religious  beliefs  and  plagued  by 
fighting  among  numerous  armed,  ethnically-based 
forces,  people  have  been  reduced  to  struggling  for 
survival. 

This  description  could  easily  have  been  found  in  one 
of  many  articles  on  the  tragic  situation  in  Bosnia. 

But  this  article  is  about  Sudan,  a  country  that  has 
been  fighting  a  civil  war  for  25  years.  Over  1.3 
million  have  died  in  the  past  ten  years  alone  and  five 
million  have  fled  their  homes.  Families  have  been 
ripped  apart,  leaving  large  numbers  of  children 
homeless  and  on  the  run  from  fighting,  slavery,  and 
forced  conscription  into  the  military.  Rape  and 
forced  marriages  have  become  common  tools  of 
domination.  In  some  regions  whole  tribes  have  been 
uprooted  and  forcibly  relocated  into  “relief  camps” 
in  the  desert. 

The  war  in  Sudan  reflects  a  split  between  the  North, 
which  is  largely  Arab  and  Islamic,  and  the  South, 
which  is  predominantly  African  and  Christian  or 
animist.  For  centuries  the  North  has  dominated  the 
South  economically  and  politically,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Egypt  and  colonial  Britain.  Since  Sudan 
became  independent  in  1956,  Northern  governments 
have  tried  to  suppress  the  country’s  immense  diver¬ 
sity  by  imposing  military  rule  and  shari’a  law.  This 
law,  based  on  Muslim  tenets,  requires  all  Sudanese  to 
follow  Islamic  cultural  and  political  practices.  For 
example,  non-Muslims  cannot  hold  official  posts  and 
women  must  wear  the  veil.  When  non-Muslim 
populations  protested,  they  were  brutally  repressed 
by  the  military. 

The  violence  has  been  intensified  in  recent  years  by 
fighting  within  the  Sudan  People’s  Liberation  Army 
(SPLA),  the  Southern  rebel  group.  Two  factions,  the 
“United”  and  the  “Mainstream,”  are  bitterly  di¬ 
vided  over  leadership  and  espoused  goals.  John 
Garang,  the  initial  head  of  the  SPLA  and  now  the 
leader  of  the  “Mainstream”  faction,  is  notorious  for 
his  dictatorial  policies  and  human  rights  abuses. 


“Mainstream”  also  publicly  advocates  a  federation 
between  North  and  South,  whereas  “United”  more 
openly  seeks  to  secede.  Battles  between  these  two 
groups  have  intensified  the  suffering  caused  by 
government  offenses  against  civilian  populations. 

The  Quest  for  Peace 

The  U.S.  government  has  responded  to  the  war  by 
cutting  off  all  non-emergency  aid  and  condemning 
the  government.  The  Clinton  administration  has  also 
placed  Sudan  on  a  list  of  terrorist  governments  for  its 
role  in  training  and  providing  arms  for  Islamic 
fundamentalist  groups.  The  Senate  has  passed  a 
resolution  (S.Res.  94),  now  under  review  in  the 
House  (H.Con.  Res.  131),  which  goes  beyond  current 
policy.  These  resolutions  call  for  the  U.S.  to  bring 
the  Sudanese  war  to  the  attention  of  the  UN  Security 
Council,  and  they  also  propose  that  the  U.S.  “explore 
other  means  necessary”  to  end  the  fighting. 

However,  “get  tough”  language  from  the  UN  could 
further  jeopardize  humanitarian  missions.  In  the 
past,  “other  means”  have  included  armed  interven¬ 
tion.  Further,  it  is  unwise  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
take  a  prominent  role  in  negotiations  because  of  its 
sour  relationship  with  the  Sudanese  government. 
Current  initiatives  by  regional  coalitions,  such  as 
the  Intergovernmental  Authority  on  Drought  and 
Development  (IGADD),  can  be  much  more  effective. 
Because  they  may  be  better  received  by  the  North, 
Muslim  countries  and  Arab  Christians  could  also 
play  important  roles. 

In  answer  to  the  intensified  government  attacks  and 
congressional  calls  for  an  aggressive  response,  the 
Clinton  administration  recently  pledged  to  appoint  a 
special  envoy  on  peacemaking  in  Sudan.  Other 
efforts  could  be  undermined  if  this  envoy  takes  a 
high-exposure  role  in  the  delicate  peace  process. 
Therefore,  Congress  and  the  public  need  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  this  crisis  and  the  alternative  routes 
that  might  lead  to  its  resolution.  Public  pressure 
could  provide  critical  guidance  for  the  role  that  the 
administration  and  the  envoy  take. 

The  war  in  Sudan  is  much  too  complex  to 
summarize  here.  A  more  extensive  FCNL 
document,  G-224-FOR,  sketches  the  conflict, 
history,  and  U.S.  involvement  in  Sudan.  See 
the  list  on  page  7. 
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Coming  to  America? 

In  late  March,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  announced  new  regulations  to  tighten 
and  speed  up  the  processing  of  applications  for 
political  asylum  in  this  country.  Billed  as  an  effort 
to  curb  abuse  and  reduce  a  massive  backlog  of  cases, 
the  regulations  will  result  in  most  claims  being 
decided  quickly  on  the  basis  of  written  applications, 
and  will  severely  restrict  opportunities  for  asylum 
seekers  to  plead  their  case  in  personal  interviews. 
There  will  be  a  new,  $130  application  fee,  and 
interim  work  authorizations  will  be  subject  to  much 
tighter  restrictions  and  longer  delays. 

Except  for  a  few  budget  provisions.  Congress  does 
not  need  to  act  on  the  proposed  regulations.  They 
will  go  into  effect  after  a  60-day  comment  period, 
unless  the  administration  changes  them.  Immigrant 
and  refugee  rights  organizations  plan  to  submit 
comments  to  the  INS,  urging  major  changes. 

INS  Commissioner  Doris  Meissner,  appointed  by 
President  Clinton,  cited  “record  numbers”  of  people 
with  “no  legitimate  claim  to  asylum”  as  the  basis  for 
the  new  regulations.  Opponents  of  the  plan,  includ¬ 
ing  many  refugee  advocacy  groups,  disagree  with  that 
assessment  and  recommend  budgetary  and  adminis¬ 
trative  solutions  to  the  backlog  problem.  Acknowl¬ 
edging  that  even  worse  proposals  are  before  Con¬ 
gress,  these  groups  still  consider  the  INS  plan  a 
major  blow  to  people  fleeing  danger  or  persecution, 
who  more  often  than  not  lack  the  resources  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

Why  Are  We  Concerned? 

In  response  to  our  January  1994  newsletter  {Welcom¬ 
ing  the  Strangers  in  Our  Midst ),  a  few  readers  asked 
if  FCNL  advocates  no  limits  on  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  answer  is  no.  Our  1987  Statement  of 
Legislative  Policy  does  indeed  state  our  belief  that 
“the  world  should  evolve  toward  a  global  commu¬ 
nity,”  and  that  “Our  long-range  ideal  is  a  world  of 
open  borders  ...”  (not  unlike  our  long-range  ideal 
of  universal  and  total  disarmament).  But  the  state¬ 
ment  also  acknowledges  that  the  conditions  for  such  a 
global  community  don’t  exist  yet;  FCNL  recognizes 
the  reality  that  some  limits  and  regulations  are 
reasonable. 


The  core  of  our  concern  about  what  happens  to 
immigrants  and  refugees  is  a  fundamental  belief  in 
human  rights.  As  a  Friends*  organization,  we  are 
deeply  committed  to  honoring  and  responding  to  that 
of  God  in  everyone.  Translated  into  public  policy, 
that  means  we  call  on  society  and  government  to  treat 
particularly  the  most  vulnerable  groups, 
including  immigrants  and  refugees— with  dignity, 
fairness,  and  decency. 

Our  country  is  failing  to  meet  that  minimal  require¬ 
ment.  Failures  include  continuing,  serious  abuses  by 
federal  immigration  officials  against  people  who 
look  “foreign,”  both  citizens  and  non-citizens,  as 
well  as  lax  enforcement  of  labor  laws  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  kinds  of  jobs  where  many 
immigrants  are  employed.  The  overheated  rhetoric  of 
some  politicians  and  public  figures  paints  newcom¬ 
ers  as  threatening  terrorists  or  burdens  on  society- 
poisoning  already  tense  relations  between  communi¬ 
ties.  Reasonable  people  may  hold  differing  views  on 
immigration  policy  issues,  but  FCNL  hopes  we  can 
unite  in  the  call  for  fair  treatment  and  full  civil  and 
human  rights  for  newcomers,  regardless  of  their 
status. 

Separating  Fact  from  Myth 

Myth  and  misinformation  about  why  people  migrate 
to  the  U.S.  intensify  the  problem.  For  instance,  some 
claim  that  undocumented  people  come  here  to  take 
advantage  of  social  benefits  such  as  welfare  and 
health  care.  Evidence  doesn’t  support  such  claims; 
the  modest  benefits  available  (and  most  government 
programs  are  not)  do  not  overcome  undocumented 
people’s  fear  of  approaching  any  government  agency. 
The  one  strong  positive  incentive  to  migrate  is  the 
hope  of  finding  jobs;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
recent  entrants— documented  or  not— are  working  and 
paying  taxes. 

But  the  prime  factor  in  worldwide  migration  is  still 
hardship  at  home— wars,  persecution,  natural  or 
economic  disasters.  Factors  like  this  push  people  out 
of  their  homes,  more  than  incentives  pull  them 
elsewhere.  Thus,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce 
immigration  pressures  is  to  work  for  U.S.  foreign 
policies  that  promote  peace,  human  rights,  self- 
determination,  debt  relief,  and  sustainable  and 
participatory  economic  development. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and  handling. 
Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name/address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


Q  C-3237-FOR  Letter  to  George  Ingram,  of  House  Foreign 
Affairs  staff,  on  criteria  for  foreign  aid  reform. 

12/22/93 

Q  C-407-FOR  Letter  to  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  on  joint  U.S.- 
Guatemalan  military  exercises  in  Guatemala.  2/4/94 

Q  L-421-FOR  Letter  to  President  Clinton  on  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  and  the  Hebron  massacre.  2/25/94 

□  SUDAN  PACKET,  includes  G-422-FOR,  The  Boiling 
Melting  Pot:  Understanding  the  War  in  Sudan.  3/11/94. 
(25 pages.  Please  send  $2.00.) 

Q  L-413-MIL  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  opposing  sale  of 
F-16  military  aircraft  to  developing  nations.  2/18/94 

^ _ 


Q  G-428-DOM  Peace  Tax  Fund  in  Plain  English.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  legislation  in  its  new 
form  (H.R.  2019).  3/17/94 

Q  G-402-DOM  Ten  New  Prison:;?  For  What?  Press 
statement  on  crime  bill.  1/31/94. 

Q  L-410-DOM  Letter  on  school  prayer;  to  conferees  on 
the  education  bill  (Goals  2000).  2/17/94. 

a  T-411-DOM  Testimony  on  the  Crime  Prevention  and 
Criminal  Jiistice  Reform  Act  (H.R.  3315).  2/22/94. 

Q  G-406-BUD  How  Much  of  Your  1993  Federal  Income 
Tax  Supports  Military  Related  Spending?  2/8/94. 

Q  R-431-FOR  Chart  of  budget  requests  for  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  and  dues. 


Health  Care  Reform 

House  committees  have  begun  a  season  of  intense 
activity  on  health  care  reform.  They  seem  to  have 
heard  the  message,  “Don’t  go  home  without  it.” 

In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee, 
Subconunittee  on  Health,  Chair  Pete  Stark  CA  has 
introduced  a  new  bill  in  draft  form.  This  proposal 
would  require  employers  to  pay  for  80%  of  the  cost 
of  a  basic  health  care  plan  (not  as  comprehensive  as 
the  one  in  Pres.  Clinton’s  bill  or  the  “single  payer” 
bills).  It  would  also  create  a  new  “Medicare  Part  C” 
to  cover  self-employed  or  unemployed  people. 
Subsidies  would  assist  low-income  people;  others 
would  “buy  in”  to  the  plan. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environment,  has 
not  yet  gathered  clear  support  for  any  one  plan— or, 
indeed,  for  any  set  of  amendments  to  any  one  plan. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  have  expressed 
reservations  about  features  of  the  Clinton  plan. 
Others  are  beginning  to  talk  about  a  more  incremen¬ 
tal  approach— adopting  provisions  that  have  wide¬ 
spread  support  (such  as  regulating  insurance  prac¬ 
tices).  If  the  subcommittee  does  not  reach  some  kind 
of  agreement  soon,  Rep.  John  Dingell,  chair  of  the 
full  committee,  may  move  the  debate  to  his  turf. 


The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  Rep.  McDermott’s  “single-payer” 
bill,  although  the  bill  has  not  been  formally  referred 
to  that  committee. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Finance  Conunittee  and 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
have  been  holding  hearings  on  their  versions  of 
health  care  reform.  The  floor  debate  promises  to  be 
lively,  since  the  Senate  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
amendments  that  can  be  offered  during  debate. 

How  can  Friends  lobby  in  this  free-style  context? 
Our  principles  serve  us  well.  We  ask  members  of 
Congress  to  assure  that  certain  basics  are  included  in 
any  proposal  under  consideration.  We  seek  univer¬ 
sal,  comprehensive  health  care,  with  resources 
equitably  distributed  to  serve  a  diverse  popula¬ 
tion,  at  a  cost  that  is  affordable  to  the  nation  and 
to  individual  participants.  We  seek  decentralized 
structure,  in  which  state  and  regional  bodies  would 
be  accountable  for  the  health  of  a  population,  and 
would  exercise  some  authority  and  flexibility  to 
accomplish  local  health  goals. 

For  more  detailed  information  and  timely  updates, 
write  to  FCNL  and  ask  that  your  name  be  added  to 
the  Health  Care  Strategy  Network. 
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Health  Care  For  First  Americans 


“We  begin  this  discussion  of  health  care  reform  in  Indian  Countryf  not  as  though  we  were  turning 
a  new  page  in  the  history  of  federaUIndian  relationsy  but  within  a  very  definite  context— one  that  is 
unfortunately  characterized  by  a  long  and  pervasive  pattern  of  serious  underfunding  for  the  health 


care  services  that  are  provided  to  Indian  people,” 


— Senator  Daniel  Inouye  HI 


The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  providing  health  care  services  to  1.3 
million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  spread 
throughout  33  states.  In  the  U.S.  today,  there  are  over 
500  IHS  health  care  facilities— including  hospitals 
and  rural,  urban,  and  school  clinics. 

Currently,  the  IHS  is  able  to  provide  health  care 
services  for  only  forty-nine  percent  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  on  reservations  and  only  twenty-two 
percent  of  those  in  urban  areas.  Though  the  U.S. 
takes  pride  in  owning  some  of  the  most  advanced 
health  care  technology  in  the  world,  this  treasure  does 
not  reach  many  Native  Americans.  Treatable  dis¬ 
eases,  including  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  remain  among  the  top  killers  of  Native 
Americans.  Native  Americans  experience  a  higher 
rate  of  illness  and  death  than  any  other  group  in 
theU.S. 

In  spite  of  these  already  harsh  realities,  the  FY95 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of  HHS  revealed 
significant  cuts  in  IHS  funding— 13%  below  FY94 
levels.  No  money  was  requested  for  staffing  of  new 
facilities  or  the  construction  of  sanitation,  in-patient/ 
out-patient,  and  youth  treatment  facilities.  Among 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  are  funds  for  IHS  dental 


services,  mental  health,  health  education,  community 
health  representatives,  and  immunization  programs. 
Since  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Indian  Health  Service 
will  be  expected  to  upgrade  its  facilities  within  the 
next  few  years,  in  order  to  participate  in  a  national 
health  care  system,  these  cuts  are  particularly  trou¬ 
bling.  During  the  appropriations  process.  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  restore  some  of  the 
proposed  reductions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  health  care  debate,  it  is  important 
that  the  trust  relationship  between  tribes  and  the 
federal  government  be  respected. 

To  honor  this  govemment-to-govemment  relation¬ 
ship,  Dr.  Philip  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  HHS,  is  now  holding  forums  with 
tribes  across  the  U.S. ,  to  hear  their  concerns  on  health 
care  reform  and  the  proposed  cuts  in  IHS  funds.  The 
first  forums  were  held  in  New  Mexico  and  Oregon. 
The  next  forums  are  scheduled  for  April  26  in  Bill¬ 
ings,  MT,  and  May  24  in  Washington,  DC. 

Action:  Write  to  your  senators  or  representative  and 
urge  them  to  consider  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
first  Americans.  Urge  members  of  the  Labor-HHS 
Subcommittees  of  Appropriations  in  both  houses  to 
continue  full  funding  for  IHS  programs  and  to 
support  the  rehabilitation  of  IHS  clinics. 
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